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ELeventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
The Dolphin Inn, 


North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. . Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 

H. C. HEWITT, Prop. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Oczan Enp oF eT Avs. 


a ge hy 


M. E. ma M. HUMPTON. 
‘THE HOWARD., 


Oczan Env oF Tae Avs. 
Atlantic City, N, J. 


First-class, heated out, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, Westev Avenue anp 
Sixtu Street. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J 
Now open for the sone 
SARAH J, PA SON & CISTERS, 


‘THE PENNHURST,  Booxter Maizzp. 
Micnican Avenve, Atlantic City, N: J. 


Second house from Beach. the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention aie to serv- 

alte AIR ah ant Ro Office 603 North 
*" "JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations d 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Satisfaction in Photographic Work 
of all kinds for Amateurs. 


Bring your films or plates to me and avoid 
the trouble incident to developing, printing, 
ete. Myc are reasonable and satis- 
faction is assured. The readers of this 
paper are invited to call and examine my 
stock of photographs. There are many 
interesting views of Philadelphia and 
vacinity—historic spots of interest to all. » 
Call or send for booklet ‘* Historic Land- 
marks of Philadelphia.'’ Price, 25 cents, 
para paid. It contains — -five excel- 
ent half-tone views of places in 
and vacinity. 

E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch St., Phila. ; 


A blotter with a photograph will be sent free, 
postage age paid, to everyone who uses a camera. 
ours for the asking. 
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Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


LApY WITH EXPERIENCE DESIRES POSI- 
tion as companion to lady, or housekeeping. 
Address No. 151, this Office. 





ANTED.—A YOUNG FRIEND OF EXPE. 

rience, a graduate of the Kraus training class for 

kindergartners, desires a position in a kindergarten. 
Address No. 149, this Office. 


ANTED.—FOR BINDINGIN ASET, ae 
pectus (small pamphlet) of George School, I 
png d pe Send to INTELLIGENCER Office. Five 
cents and postage offered. 


$$$ _- 
HIOUSEKEEPER.— —REFINED WIDOW WITH 

little girl ten years of age, would like position; 
widower’s home preferred, city or country. Address 
No. 150, this Office. 


H OUSEKEEPER.—EXPERIENCED YOUNG 

woman wishes position as housekeeper in widower’s 
family, must be refined and strictly temperate ; references 
exchanged. Address A. 1143 Derry St. , Harrisburg, Pa. 


1618 GREEN STREET WILL REOPEN SEP- 
tember 1, with rooms and board; all home 
comforts. Address ELLEN K. LEEDOM, Maud 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 


16 19 WALLACE ST., DESIRABLE ROOMS; 
strictly first-class board; table board! 
reasonable rates. 


PLEASANT SRR DIBS CAN BE OBTAINED 
ina Friends’ family in Lansdowne. Address L., 
Office of Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


REMOVED. 
Lizzie J. LamBert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE B.COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broan Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-49-25 D. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norkistown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
So A aa 

: it Street iladelphia, 
Ovvices : {antes pe Co., Pa, 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residues, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pe. 


nickards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
BurLpers, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 

St. w Se. (fret street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Shourds. Wallace Street. 

“Bhomoace Richards, reeb ‘Angie St., Tioga. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel 
furnishes ¢ nee, guarded education, rae 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexzs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students p for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
ss M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, I Pa. 


} Principals. 


George School, 


WTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


he care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


NEAR N 
Und 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, ‘enna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty- - — north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
17th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and health a. ocation. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
Ne ‘Gym mnasium. Terms $100 per school year. 

ogues oe the Principal 
. BYE, or R. PeSARLINGTON. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. SUE, Eprtor 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street; New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Martin Academy, 


Kennett Square, Penna. 


Will open 3d of Ninth month, for boys and 
girls. Thorough course of study in Primary, 


Intermediate, and Academic departments. 
For Catalogu 


e and information apply to 
MARY S. PENNOCK, Secretary 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥Y 


Friends’ School, 


Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

Thirteen teachers. Completc equipment. Thorough 
preparation for either college or business. Graduates 
entered on certificates in all leading colleges. Year 
begins Ninth month 17, 1900. For catalogue and in- 


ne HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M. inane. 


Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55- 


Seiateaineg Men| 


and others whose houses are 
closed during the Summer will 
find a comfortable home, at 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Dinner 12 to 2 p.m., 25 cents. 


Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


Rooms 50 cents per night. 
$3 and $4 per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD'‘A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, _ 
Window Shades, ete. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention Frrenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 
INGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL. 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagers- 
town and Antietam, and down the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray; thence across the rolling 
hills of Northern Virginia to Washington, is 
the route of this tour—a section of the country 
intensely interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 


The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of five 
days. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
covering transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, $24 
from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


WASH- 


Silk Specials 


Seldom have we offered values 
equal to those mentioned below— 
not only the Summer Silks, now 
closing out, but the two special num- 
bers of Black Taffetas, which are 
perhaps the best grades we have 
ever seen at the prices : 


$1.50 Imported Black Taffetas— 
one special lot that shows some slight 
imperfections in weave (not affecting 
the wearing quailties); a superb, 
closely-woven fabric, ag-inch. 
This lot at . . . 85¢ 


75c Black Taffetas— 
a few pieces remain of the special num- 
ber, in medium weight, which we are 
now offering as an extraordi- 
nary value at. " 58c 


$1.00 Printed Foulards— 
in a great variety of patterns, all stylish 
and up to date; some of thest have 
sold at $1.25—best grades in the 
market. This lot is closing 
MOM se ce ee ee 
75c Swiss Taffetas— 
in small fancy checks, both bright and 
subdued effects; worth 75c 
and 85c a yard—now 50c 


Orders by mail promptly and accurately 
filled, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR Igoo. 
XXXIV. 
NEVER yet, by a community or an individual, have 
the righteous laws of God been violated with impunity. 
Sooner or later comes the penalty which the infinite 


justice has affixed to sin. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From a review, 1846, of a pro-slavery article by Carlyle, 
in Fraser's Magazine. 


THE LARGER FAITH. 


WE pray no more, made lowly wise, 
For miracle and sign ; 

Anoint our eyes to see within 
The common, the divine. 


‘* Lo here, lo there,’’ no more we cry, 
Dividing with our call 
The mantle of thy presence, Lord, 
That seamless covers all. 


We turn from seeking thee afar 
And in unwonted ways, 

To build from out our daily lives 
The temple of thy praise. 


And if thy casual comings, Lord, 
To hearts of old were dear, 

What joy shall dwell within the faith 
That feels thee ever near ! 


And nobler yet shall duty grow, 
And more shall worship be, 
When thou art found in all our life, 
And all our life in thee. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
A RECENTLY published work entitled ‘‘ Christian Mys- 
ticism,’’ from the press, in this country, of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is a valuable addition to the religious 


literature of the day. Itconsists of eight lectures de- 
livered before the University of Oxford by William 
Ralph Inge, M.A. 

In his preface the author says: “I was attracted 
to the mystical writers in the hope of finding in their 
writings a philosophy and a rule of life which would 
satisfy my mind and conscience. In this I was not 
disappointed.” 

According to this writer, Mysticism rests on the 
following propositions : ‘“‘ First, the soul (as well as 
the body) can see and perceive. We have an organ 
or faculty for the discernment of spiritual truth which 
in its proper sphere is as much to be trusted as the 
organs of sense in theirs.” 

The second proposition is, that “since we can 
only know what is akin to ourselves, man in order to 


know God, must be a partaker of the Divine nature. 
But though we are made in the image of God, our 
likeness to Him only exists potentially. The Divine 
spark already shines within us, but it has to be 
searched for in the innermost depths of our personal- 
ity, and its light diffused over our whole being.”’ 

This brings us to the third proposition : ‘‘ With- 
out holiness no man can see the Lord, or as it is ex- 
pressed positively in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ Sensuality and selfishness are absolute dis- 
qualifications for knowing the things of the Spirit of 
God. Purification removes the obstacles to 
our union with God, but the guide on the upward path 
is love. The mystic makes it his life’s aim 
to be transformed into the likeness of Him in whose 
image he was created.” 

Thus defined, Christian Mysticism will be seen to 
be not only in harmony with the teachings of Christ 
and his apostles, but to represent Christianity in its 
simplest and most spiritual form. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century, 
several of the so-called mystical writers held a high 
place in the estimation of the Society of Friends. 
They were carefully and thoughtfully read by many 
of our members, and no doubt served in no small de- 
gree to deepen and establish their faith in our simple 
form of worship. Prominent among these writings 
were the works of William Law, the English mystic, 
some of whose books still occupy a place in many of 
our libraries, but are now seldom read. Of this 
writer our author says: “ In his teachings about faith 
and love, Law follows the best mystical writers, but 
none before him, I think, attained to such strong and 
glowing eloquence in setting it forth.” 

In this connection several extracts from Law’s 
writings are given, but for our purpose, one will suf- 
fice. Speaking of spiritual worship he writes : ‘‘ The 
pearl of Eternity is the Church, or Temple of God 
within thee, the consecrated place of Divine worship, 
where alone thou canst worship God in spirit and in 
truth. In spirit, because thy spirit is that alone in 
thee which can unite and cleave unto God, and re- 
ceive the workings of the Divine Spirit upon thee. 
In truth, because this adoration in spirit is that truth 
and reality of which all outward forms and rites, 
though instituted by God, are only a figure for the 
time, but this worship is eternal. Accustom thyself 
to the holy service of this inward temple. In the 
midst of it is the fountain of living waters, of which 
thou may’st drink and live forever. There the mys- 
teries of redemption are celebrated, or rather opened 
with life and power. There the supper of the Lamb 
is kept ; the bread that came down from heaven that 
giveth life to the world is thy true nourishment ; all 
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is done and known in real experience, in a living sen- 
sibility of the work of God in the soul. : 
When once thou art well grounded in this inward 
worship, thou wilt have learnt to live unto God above 
time and placé. For every day will be Sunday to 
thee, and wherever thou goest thou wilt havea priest, 
a church, and an altar along with thee!” 

While accepting the apostolic or mystical view of 
the subjective nature of religion, the author of these 
lectures is on his guard against the error of carrying 
this doctrine to an extreme unwarranted either by 
Scripture teaching or Christian experience. 

“ The Inner Light,”’ he says, ‘‘ can only testify of 
spiritual truths. It always speaks in the present 
tense. It cannot guarantee any historical event past 
or future. It cannot guarantee either the Gospel 
history or a future judgment. It can tell us the 
Christ is risen and that he is alive forevermore, but 
not that he rose again on the third day. It can tell 
us that the gate of everlasting life is open, but not 
that the dead shall be raised incorruptible. We have 
other faculties for investigating the evidence of past 
events ; the inner light cannot certify them imme- 
diately, though it can give powerful support to the 
external evidence. If when we read the 
Gospels the Spirit itself beareth witness with our 


spirit that here are the words of eternal life, and the | 


character which alone in history is absolutely flawless, 
then it is natural for us to believe that there has been, 
at that point of time, an Incarnation of the Word of 
God himself.” 

He also says: “It is not claimed that Mysticism 
even in its widest sense is, or ever can be, the whole 
of Christianity. Every religion must have an institu- 
tional as well as a mystical element. Just as, if the 
feeling of immediate communion with God has failed, 
we shall have a dead church worshipping a ‘ dead 
Christ,’ as Fox the Quaker said of the Anglican 
Church of his day; so, if the seer and the prophet 
expel the priest, there will be no discipline and no 
cohesion. Still at the present time the greatest need 
seems to be that we should return to the funda- 
mentals of religion. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that both the old seats of authority, the ‘ infalli- 
ble book,’ and the ‘ infallible church,’ are fiercely as- 
sailed, and that our faith needs reinforcements. 
These can only come from the depths of the religious 
consciousness itself, and if summoned from thence 
they will not be found wanting. The ‘ Impregnable 
Rock’ is neither an institution nor a book, but a life 
or experience. Faith, which is an affirmation of the 
basal personality, is its own evidence and justification. 
Under normal conditions it will always be strongest 
in the healthiest minds. There is and can be no ap- 
peal from it. If then, our hearts, duly prepared for 
the reception of the Divine Guest, at length say to 
us, ‘ This I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see,’ we may have confidence toward God.” 

By this course of lectures it has been demon- 
strated that it is entirely practicable for an institution 
of learning to place before its students the essential 
underlying truths of Christianity, freed from the limi- 
tations of denominational or sectarian bias, an exam- 
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ple that might be followed advantageously by similar 
institutions in our own country. 

They aiso tend to show the great advancement 
that has taken place in religious thought in England, 
since the days of Fox, Penn, and Barclay, whose 
writings were no doubt in some degree instrumental 
in producing this result. 

But their chief value to us lies in this, that they 
serve to strengthen our confidence in the efficacy of 
spiritual religion as compared with a religion of forms 
and ceremonies, and teach us that it is to the united 
and harmonious influence of material, intellectual, and 
spiritual development that we are to look for the up- 
lifting of humanity and the regeneration of mankind. 

To those who desire to cultivate a broad view of 
religion, and especially to those to whom is confided 
the development and direction of the youthful mind, 
an acquaintance with these lectures on Christian 
Mysticism can scarcely fail to prove of permanent 
value. H. B. HALtock. 

Brookly a, N. Y. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 35.—NinTH MONTH 2, 1900. 
MICAH. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Is it not for you to know judgment? 
hate the good and love the evil.—Micah, iii., 


Scripture Reading.—Micah, i., 2 

MIcAH was a younger contemporary of Isaiah. Ac- 
cording to the introductory verse, his prophecies 
were issued ‘in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah.” But it is generally believed that very 
little, if any, appeared before the last of these reigns 
(Jer. xxvi., 18), while some of the best authorities 
believe that the last two chapters were written during 
the reign of Manasseh. ‘There is no book of the 
Bible as to the date of whose different parts there 
has been more discussion. All critics are 
practically agreed as to the presence of interpolations 
in the text as well as to the occurrence of certain 
verses of the prophet out of their proper order.” 
(Smith. ) 

Micah was a native of a small town on the very 
edge of the mountain country looking out on the 
plains of the Philistines. This was Meresheth, a de- 
pendency of Gath, and the birthplace also of Eliezer. 
It is situated at the mouth of one of the “‘ wadies” 
or ravines which form the roadways from the plains 
to the mountain country behind. It is almost oppo- 
site to Tekoa, the house of Amos, and is not far 
distant from the region associated with the life of the 
hero-king, David. Bethlehem and Adullam are only 
a score of miles away, and Hebron is still nearer. 
The valley on which the village stood has been called 
the ‘Egyptian gate”’ of Judea. It was here that 
king Asa met and defeated the Ethiopians who came 
up under Zerah in the early days of the kingdom; 
and it played an important part in the wars of the 
Maccabees, and still later in the wars of the Crusaders. 
The embassies which passed to and fro between Egypt 
and Judah from the days of the captivity downward 
must have used this pathway. Micah may have 
observed the moving to and fro which characterized 
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the time of Hezekiah when, in spite of the efforts of 
Isaiah, his kingdom leaned upon the uncertain prom- 
ises of Egypt. 

The conditions of the life of Micah were in strong 
contrast then to those of Isaiah. The former was 
always especially identified with court and city. The 
life and movement of Jerusalem were ever before his 
eyes. Zion was to him the center of the world drama 
which he saw in the interplay of the nations. His 
ideas are city ideas. The national evils which oppress 
his spirit are the evils of towns—drunkenness, luxury, 
sacrificial service, display, the perversion of official 
position ; on the other hand, the glories to which he 
looks forward are city glories ; a great king shall set 
up his court on Zion, and from it shall he dispense 
justice and deal out mercy. The horrors of war are 
present with him in a vision of strongholds cast down 
or cities given over to fireand sword. When he does 
refer to the country and to country sights, it is as one 
who sees from the outside, not as one engaged in the 
intimate labor of country life. If we had no further 
hint than his prophecies it would be impossible to 
doubt that Isaiah was a city dweller. 

But it is quite otherwise with Micah. His visions 
have ever the atmosphere of the country or the 
country village. The seizing of fields, the destruc- 
tion of the harvest are the illustrations of evil. If 
there be war, then ‘thou shalt sow but shalt not 
reap ; thou shalt tread the olives but shalt not anoint 
thee with oil; and the vintage, but shalt not drink 
the wine.” When the great king shalt come he 
«shall feed his flock and they shall abide.” 
The wasting of land takes the place of the sack of 
cities. The unjust man is ‘asa brier”’ or ‘‘ worse 
than a thorn hedge.’”’ But Micah was not merely the 
prophet of the village as contrasted with him of the 
city. He was the prophet of the poor against the 
rich ; he was the prophet of the small against the 
great ; he was the preacher, not the statesman. 

We may divide the prophecies of Micah into 
three sections. The first deals with the sins of Israel 
and Judah and the impending destruction. It is of 
interest to see how the prophet unites with the dangers 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, the great national capitals, 
the fortunes also of the group of small towns in the 
neighborhood of his own home. These prophecies 
are probably called forth by one of the Assyrian in- 
vasions of the latter part of the eighth century B. C.; 
Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib in turn harried 
the unfortunate land (725-700). The second section 
includes chapters four and five. Here we meet with 
a famous prophecy already noted in our study of 
Isaiah (Isaiah, ii., 2-5). Plainly we must conclude 
either that one of the prophets quoted from the other, 
that both quoted from an earlier source, or that the 
same passage has been inserted in both by later editors. 
The last seems improbable ;. but it is impossible to 
















































authorship. This section, as a whole, is marked by 
the prophecy of the ultimate sovereignty of Jehovah 
over all nations and of his law. Some students have 
considered this idea as belonging to a later time than 
that of Micah, and have therefore assigned these 
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chapters to a prophet of the post-exilic period. But 
while there may be passages of a later time which 
have found their way into this section, we have too 
often found amoug the undoubted writings of the 
early prophets ideas far in advance of their age to be 
much influenced by this contention. 


of the book of Micah. 
difference of opinion as to the time and authorship to 
be assigned. But there is a pretty general agreement 
that the most probable time is the reign of Manasseh, 
the successor of Hezekiah. Some think it necessary 
to assume an unknown prophet of that time as the 
author; but there is surely no difficulty in believing 
that Micah lived to see the reaction of the time of 
Manasseh, and that his point of view was influenced 
by the changed conditions. 


dramatic dialogue. 
prophet, and the people. 
prophet, in earlier chapters, directed at the rulers of 
the people, are here turned upon the whole people. 
“The godly man has perished out of the earth.”’ 
‘Trust ye not in a friend, put ye not confidence in a 
guide.”’ 
seems appropriate to a time of persecution. 
always, the hope of the prophet breaks the bounds 
of present discouragement ; his faith in Jehovah rises 
above the gloomy conditions of his time. 





pronounce with any certainty upon the question of 
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The third section comprises the last two chapters 
Here, again, there is much 


The prophecy is here thrown into the form of a 
The speakers are Jehovah, the 
The denunciations of the 


The general despondency of this section 
But, as 


He takes 
the long look and sees the glory of God’s future. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Paper by Florence G. Michener, Guernsey, Pa., read at First-day 
School Union, Pipe Creek, Md., Fifth month 27, 1900. 


We his disciples asked Jesus to teach them how to 
pray he said, ‘ After this manner pray ye,” and gave 
them that most beautiful prayer which meets every 
need of humanity, a prayer for all conditions, and 
all time, and which, it seems to me, is the vital element 
of religion. 

When we say “ Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
we are brought at once into that close relationship 
with God which was so often the theme of Christ’s 
teaching. The most tender love and protecting care 
of which we can form any conception is that of the 
parent for the child; and the child returns the love 
in full measure, and an implicit trust. It is this 
child-like attitude towards God, this feeling of near- 
ness, of oneness with Him, that is the first thought of 
the prayer. 

And yet, if our conception of heaven is as a future 
state, as an existence beyond the present, our feeling 
of close relationship cannot make God seem near to 
us in this life, an actual presence. But Jesus did not 
so regard it, for he said, ‘‘ The kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” So when we pray to our Father in 
Heaven we do it realizing that he has established his 
kingdom in every soul ; that he does not control the 
universe from afar, but is omnipresent. 

The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which when sown in the earth becomes the 
largest of herbs. The kingdom in each of us, 
though it may seem as tiny as the mustard seed, is 
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yet as hard to destroy, and will grow as surely, 
unless we allow the weeds of selfishness to dwarf it, 
the tempest of passion to destroy it. Though it may 
seem choked by the weeds of evil habits, or uprooted 
by the storm of violent deeds, yet if we let it have 
the sunshine of God’s love, the dew of human kind- 
ness, we will see it grow and blossom and fruit. 

Jesus said, God is love,’ and another time, God is 
good. Since God is love, all love is God, and he is in 
us just in proportion as we allow love to enter. As 
he is good, all goodness is a part of him, every kind 
and loving deed, every little act of self-denial, and 
just as we yield our lives to these divine impulses do 
we realize the Christ in the soul, as we pray, “thy 
kingdom come.”’ 

We do not need to strive to do right, but let all 
our effort be to do no wrong, and the right will come 
in our way, naturally. Just as the farmer destroys 
injurious insects and plants that would mar the 
result of his sowing, and leaves the growth of his 
crop to God’s care, we can do with our little king- 
dom. If we keep ourselves negative to evil, repel- 
ling it, excluding it from thoughts as well as acts, the 
love and goodness, God in us, will grow like the 
mustard seed, not by conscious effort, but by drink- 
ing in God’s love like sunshine and rain. Then can 
we say sincerely and earnestly “Thy will be done” 
for we have given up self-will and opened the door 
to that divine inflowing which is the daily bread for 
which we ask. 

‘* Just as thou wilt, is just what I would will, 
I ask but this, the heart to be content, 
And if my wish seem thwarted, to be still, 
Waiting till puzzle and till pain be spent, 
And the sweet thing made plain, God meant."’ 

If we would have our trespasses forgiven, we 
must forgive others, for while we allow hard or unfor- 
giving thoughts of others to enter our minds the door 
is closed to God, and we cannot receive the forgive- 
ness he is ready to bestow. But having been recon- 
ciled to our brother, we can bring our gift of self to 
the altar, dedicating it to God with the closing peti- 
tion, “‘ Thine be the kingdom and the power and the 
glory now and forever. Amen.” 


[' The expression is that of John, in I. John, i., 8.—Eds. INTEL- 
LIGENCER. ] 


WueEn Prive ts Sinrut.—When is pride sinful ? 
When it becomes the excess of the underlying virtue. 


Wrongful pride is the undue exaltation of self. It is 
regarding one’s self from a mistaken point of view 
in reference to one’s abilities, characteristics, or dis- 
position. It is centring thought upon self to the 
exclusion of others, their interests and the obligation 
which one sustains to them more than is consistent 
with duty to them. In other words, it is selfish, and 
whatever is selfish is so far sinful. The false notions 
which thus are begotten about ourselves lead to false 
adjustments of our lives to the lives of others.— 
[ Congregationalist. | 


Ir there is any person to whom you feel dislike, 
that is the person of whom you ought never to 
speak. —[ Cecil. ] 
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FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 

From Joseph S. Elkinton’s Letters, in Philadelphia Friend. 
Tue first village reached, in the South Colony, 
Terpenie, had some twenty-five houses, in two rows, 
with a wide avenue between them. Trees had been 
planted, with vegetable and flower gardens near these 
homes. Within they were clean-looking, reflecting 
much credit on the inmates, considering the many 
disadvantages under which they labor. The reception 
and hospitality given the visitors was most cordial— 
literally with “open arms.” The rooms are poorly 
ventilated, and the mosquitoes were quite attentive to 
their newly arrived guests. 

Two sick women were visited early next morning. 
The services of a doctor is one of the most pressing 
needs of the colonists at the present time, as in every 
village some are found seriously ill. Meetings for 
worship were held in this and each village visited. 
The neatness of the women’s dresses, and their ani- 
mated countenances, made a very favorable impression 
on the visitors. 

The religious meeting at Terpenie (as generally 
elsewhere) was held out of doors. The Doukhobors 
prefer to go through their bowing, kissing, and chant- 
ing exercises at first, after which they willingly grant 
the remaining time to those who will address them, 
giving close attention to the speaker and not in- 
frequently expressing their appreciation with tears. 

At the next village, Petrof ka Orlofka, lives John 
Marchatoff,the interesting old man, ninety years of age, 
who tells of the visit of Stephen Grellet to Russia, in 
1819. (Thestory was published in the INTELLIGENCER 
some time ago). His strength is remarkable, con- 
sidering his greatage. He has had letters from some 
of the exiles in Siberia. 

On the 27th (of Sixth month) the village of 
Nikolaefka was visited. They were rather short of 
provisions, and not much prospect of a staple crop, 
as the men are off at work on the railroad. It has 
been somewhat disappointing to find so little ground 
under cultivation in many of the villages,—unavoid- 
able as it may be under the circumstances. This will 
necessitate some help to get over the coming winter. 

Joseph S. Elkinton wishes that ‘‘those who have 
contributed for the help of the Doukhobors might 
take satisfaction, not only in that their gifts have been 
accepted with gratitude, but also in the improved 
condition of the recipients.’”’ The colonists in this 
village were those who spent a year in Cyprus ; their 
general condition is much improved over what it was 
a yearago. Atameeting in the open air, the women 
were encouraged to keep up their feeling of 
sympathy for the men absent at work on the railroad, 
hoping that the time would come when they could 
very generally be employed on their own land and 
live with their families. The amount of work done 
in the absence of the men is highly creditable to the 
women. Some six thousand dollars worth of 
Senega root has been gathered by the women and 
children of the North and South Colonies, and sold 
at Yorkton. At Waskrasenofka they found a widow 
whose husband died in Cyprus, a son, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law in Russia. She had been out 
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gathering this root, and, returning on a wagon, was 
thrown to the ground, breaking her ribs on the wheel. 
She was suffering much. In this and similar cases 
assistance was rendered. 

Three or four men, returning from their work on 
the railroad, were met near the crossing of the Assini- 
boine river ; they had walked one hundred miles, and 
felt heart- and foot-sore. One of them had been to 
California during the winter. In several villages 
half the houses were visited by twilight and the 
remainder in the morning. The meetings, when 
held in the evenings, were generally at 10 p. m., so it 
was often well on to midnight before there was 
opportunity to retire. The bed is a low form, 
extending along one side of the main room. Thus 
they slept feet to feet. This village was enclosed by 
a fence, say twenty-five acres, with two avenues at 
right angles, dividing it into four squares. One of 
these avenues was one hundred feet wide and the 
other sixty feet. There was a store-room and stable 
within the-enclosure. The houses were set down in 
the ground four or five steps, as they were built of 
sod at first. 

The history of a sick young woman, in the house 
where one of the meetings was held, is typical of 
others. She was stolen from her home in Russia by 
the Tartars, with another girl, and tied to fences at 
night with their hands fastened behind them. By 
some means they escaped to Tiflis just as the Douk- 
hobors were leaving for America. Her brother was 
much more decided in his testimony for the truth 
than his father, and was locked up in a cellar, 
evidently with the intention of starving him to death. 
His sisters, however, found a hole through which to 
slide bread and water, and finally got the lock off the 
door. This man had been offered twenty dollars a 
month and board for a year by a farmer in Canada, 
but as he had a family, he did not want to leave them. 

There is quite a difference in the amount of work 
done and the improvements made among the villagers. 
Where assistance was most needed, money was left to 
be used in such ways as would be most helpful. 


RELIGION is thought of by many as a preparation to 
die. This isamistake. Religion is fit living ; but fit 
living cannot leave one unprepared todie. Hence you 
are not to be so much concerned how you shall die as 
how you ought to live. To live well isto make good 
dying inevitable. The living is your duty; the 
dying is in God’s care. To live is the matter of to- 
day, the duty next to you; to die is in reserve for 
that future known only to God. Religion is the 
spirit of heaven*permeating, enlivening, elevating, 
sweetening all your earthly life—[Zion’s Herald. | 

d<€ 

GREEK, Latin, French, German, Natural and 
Physical Science, Metaphysics and Esthetics, are all 
profitable and delightful, both as training and as 
acquisitions, to him who studies them with intelli- 
gence and love, but not one of them has the least 
claim to be called an acquisition essential to a liberal 
education or an essential part of a sound training.— 
‘President Eliot, of Harvard College. ] 
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PEACE NOT WAR THE IDEAL. 


From an oration by Prof. Walter E. Howard, at Centenary Cele- 
bration of Middlebury College, Vermont. 
THE college of the future should teach the love of 
country and the duties of good citizenship. It 
should not teach a blinded fetishism that says to the 
evil of a party platform, ‘be thou my good.” It 
should make good citizens because it makes good 
men. Young men should not be made to believe, 
nor be permitted to believe, that politics is simply a 
field for individual ambition to wrestle in, or that 
public office is simply big game to stalk for the 
excitement of the hunt and the personal glory of a 
great kill. But they should be taught that public 
office is indeed a public trust—not a prize for some 
supreme egotist to clutch, but a crown for some hum- 
ble head to wear. And the college of the future 
should teach the solidarity of the race, the brother- 
hood of man. Every year the world is fuller, and 
every year the competition for work and place grows 
swifter and more fierce. Must it be that with this 
increasing struggle men must grow more savage and 
relentless, like wild beasts growling over white bones 
in a jungle? I will not believe it. Against the 
advocates of a strenuous life that would trample a 
pitiless way to selfish success, let the college interpose 
with lessons of gentleness and pity. Against the 
cynicism of ambition and selfishness let the college 
put unselfishness and the love of God. They have 
the experience of the relentless world, they have the 
arrogance of success, but we have the blessing of 
Heaven and the brave heart of generous youth, and 
on it the American colleges in the coming years may 
write their will. 

Peace is not only the ideal but it is the normal 
state of society. Wars are not the rule but the 
exception. To fit young men for the peaceful pur- 
suits of life is the function of the college. Creative 
genius is of a higher order than the savage instinct of 
death and destruction. To create is better than to 
destroy, to build up better than to tear down. Man 
has not yet trod out of his nature the taint of the 
savage, the lust of conquest and the thirst for blood. 
The barbaric splendor of shining arms and clashing 
steel and rolling drums and the thunder of the charge 
have still their charm, but, nevertheless, peace and 
not war is the ideal and the normal life. 


A FATHER was recently telling us that at a certain 
time he was pushing hard at a log to roll it over, 
when his little boy seeing his efforts and wishing to 
help his father, ran up to the other side of the log and 
pushed with all his might, though the way he pushed 
was the opposite way. He thought he was helping 
his father. Being called to the other side he then 
pushed along with his father, where it would help, 
“but,” said the father, ‘‘ I loved him just as much, 
whichever way he pushed.’’—[ Exchange. | 

d<€ 


Likes and dislikes, temperament, association and 
tradition control us all. Evidence and logic com- 
monly follow the lines and leading of our ideals. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE DOUKHOBOR EXILES. 


THERE are in Siberia, in exile, about one hundred, 
(one hundred and ten was stated as the exact number 
some time ago, but we understand some have 
regained liberty), of the Doukhobor men. Many of 
them are married, and are heads of families; others 
are sons of aged and infirm parents. When the 
hasty migration from Russia took place, last year and 
the year before, the wives and mothers, with their 
children, the sisters, the old people, were obliged to 
accept their own opportunity of departure, and place 
thousands of miles more distance between themselves 
and the exiles. It was a hard thing, but there was 
no choice unless a harder experience was to be 
endured by remaining behind. 

The Doukhobors are patiently hoping for the 
release of their captives. They have written plain- 
tively on the subject, and they do not omit to speak 
of it to the visitors who come to their new homes. 
They especially hope that the Friends, whose interest 
in them has been practically evidenced, may be able, 
in some way, to secure the return of the exiles to 
their families. In one of his recent letters from the 
Doukhobor colonies, Joseph S. Elkinton speaks of his 
addressing a village meeting, and says: 

‘‘My mind was much impressed with what had really 
been accomplished by the constancy and physical exertion of 
these people, and | felt it was in place to tell them we felt 
them worthy of our sympathy. And whilst we wanted the 
aged ones who were past their time in active service com- 
forted, and those who went out to labor in the field, or 
wherever their work was, strengthened for the work of the 
day, and that the children should be properly trained, yet my 
sympathy was particularly towards those whose husbands 
were in exile, numbers of whom I observed were youngish 
women ; and | would have them remember that what they 


had to feel, and what their husbands had to feel, was fora 
worthy cause.’ 


The word of comfort to these poor women was, 
it may be hoped, of value, for they have been stead- 
fast for the truth, and have borne the sufferings which 
this steadfastness entailed with courage, yet none of 
us can fail to hope that before long the little band of 
exiles may be suffered to depart from Siberia, and to 
rejoin those who now mourn their absence. As the 
Russian Government was willing that seven thousand 
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should depart, it is not easy to see why the remain- 
ing one hundred should be detained. Their sole 
crime was the refusal to become soldiers, and this 
refusal was made not because they did not love their 
natiye land and its people, nor because they were 
unwilling to do their share of service for the common 
good, but because they believed that the law of 
Christianity forbade the slaughter of men,—in battle, 
as well as elsewhere. Under the system of military 
nations such a belief is not permissible, but it might 
be permitted, one would hope, that these sufferers for 
conscience’ sake could be released from their present 
detention. We trust it may come to pass. 


One of the many honorable and worthy philanthropic 
organizations in England, with offices in London, is the 
Aborigines Protection Society, whose chief effort has recently 
been to secure some measure of justice for the native 
peoples of South Africa. This is an up-hill work,—and so is 
all philanthropy, as a rule,—to try to maintain the rights of 
rude, poor, ignorant black people in the face of extortion and 
oppression by sharp, able, rich white people ; but the Society 
makes a courageous effort, at any rate. Alfred E. Pease, 
M. P., one of the well-known Friends family of the name, is 
the present President, and among the officers are many of 
those known in England for their patient and persistent 
endeavors to judge righteous judgment. 

We have just now received two pamphlets from the 
Society, one of them making nearly one hundred pages, 
entitled ‘‘ Blacks and Whites in South Africa.’’ It is an 
‘*Account of the past treatment and present condition of 
South African Natives under British and Boer Control.'’ The 
author is H. R. Fox-Bourne, secretary of the Society. His 
showing, in brief, is that from the first days when the Dutch 
appeared at the Cape of Good Hope, in 1652, down to the 
present, the treatment of the natives by the whites has been 
usually harsh and unjust, sometimes revengeful and cruel. 
Now and then a governor has established for a while a 
more reasonable and kindly regime, but it has been an inter- 
lude merely. Neither the Britisher nor the Boer can claim 
much credit for superior fairness or clemency. The unfor- 
tunate blacks may well bemoan their sad fate. 


THE London Sfectator, regarded as a more reasonable and 
fair-minded journal than the average, discusses the question 
how much blood shall be spilled in China by the ‘Allies,’ 
as punishment for the attacks upon the white people. It re- 
grets to find in certain quarters ‘‘ cries for savage vengeance 
on the Chinese,’’ and deprecates a proposal to ‘‘ slaughter all 
Peking,’’ which some one has made, but it thinks the 
*« Allies’’ should inflict punishment ‘‘such as will resound 
through Asia,’’ and adds that they ‘‘ ought to avoid promiscu- 
ous slaughter except on the battle-field.’’ 

Except on the battle-field! Is ‘‘ promiscuous slaughter "’ 
allowable there’? If the Spectator is an exceptionally mod- 
erate and humane journal, at what period has our civilization 
now arrived? 


THAT evil may be overruled for good does not justify or 
excuse evil. 








A FRIEND sends us an item of news relating to Society 
action—the brief report of a meeting—and adds in a private 
memorandum, ‘‘ it may be that the above item will be of in- 
terest to you. Certainly it is ; we are always glad to have 
concise and intelligent reports of meetings, and other news 
relating to Friends. 


BIRTHS. 


LUKENS.—At Woodlawn, Fairfax county, Va., Seventh 
month 22, 1900, to Amos Lewis and Edith Dora Lukens, a 
son who is named Alan Lawrence. 


MARRIAGES. 


ROBERTS—WOODMAN.—At the residence of the 
bride's parents, in Morrisville, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eighth 
month I5, Igoo, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, Edward Roberts, Jr., of Cam- 
den, N. J., and Edith L. Woodman, younger daughter of 
Henry and Margaret N. Woodman. 


SMITH—SKELTON.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Sixth month 6, 1900, under the care of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., Charles Thaddeus Smith, son of Ruth 
Anna and the late Barclay Smith, and Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sarah T. and the late Isaac Skelton, all of Doe 
Run, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BURTON.—At Tullytown, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth 
month 10, 1900, John Burton, son of the late Anthony and 
Mary Burton, aged 71 years; a member of Falls Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Fallsington, on the 13th. 

FOULKE.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 21, 
1900, after a brief illness, Edwin M. son of the late Daniel 
and Lydia W. Foulke, in his 46th year; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


FROST.—At his residence, 309 Hudson Ave., Albany, 
New York, Eighth month 13, 1900, Israel G. Frost, aged 62 
years, son of the late Caleb and Miriam Frost ; a member of 
Albany Monthly Meeting. 


GARRETT.—In Wilmington, Del., Eighth month 14, 
1900, Catharine Ann, wife of Dr. Henry Garrett, in her 76th 
year. 


GIFFORD.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Eighth month 9, 
1900, Mary A. Gifford, after a brief illness, passed from this 
life, aged 50 years. 

She was the daughter of Charles M. Robinson, of Chap- 
paqua Mountain Institute, and from childhood manifested a 
deep interest in Friends’ meetings. She leavesa husband and 
three daughters, who were largely dependent on her labors 
and care. * 

GRISCOM.—At Greenwich, N. J., Eighth month 14, 
1900, Hannah A. Griscom, aged 82 years. 

IVINS.—In Penn’s Manor, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth 
month 12, 1900, Edward A. Ivins, in the 73d year of his age ; 
a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plainfield, N. J. 

JAMES.—At her home near Greensboro, Indiana, Seventh 
month 23, 1900, Rachel, wife of Jonas James, aged 83 years, 
7 months, 14 days. She was for many years an elder of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. A devoted wife and loving 
mother. 


SHOEMAKER.—In Philadelphia, at St. Luke's Hospital, 
Eighth month 12, 1900, James Shoemaker, of Horsham, 
aged 78 years; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ ground on the 15th. 

WILKINSON.—In Wheeling, W. Va., Sixth-day, Eighth 
month 3, 1900, William Garrett Wilkinson, son of the late 
Nathan and Sarah Ann (Garrett) Wilkinson, and grandson of 
the late Robert and Rachel (Wood) Wilkinson. 

Interment on his 55th birthday. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA PARTY. 
PHILADELPHIA SPECIAL: FIRST SECTION. 


THE first section of the excursion to Chautauqua Conference 
left Philadelphia, Second-day, on scedule time, 7.55 a. m., 
with seven coaches, two parlor-cars and one baggage-car, 
carrying about 375 Friends. 

The weather was cooler and slightly overcast, which m ade 
travelling much pleasanter ; all appeared in good spirits. 

The second section, which included Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Friends, left one hour later. JOEL BorTOoNn. 





[BY TELEGRAPH. ] 
MAYVILLE, N. Y., Eighth month 21, 1900.—All trains ar- 
rived safely, the last about midnight. There were altogether 
eight hundred and forty-seven passengers. H.. M..j. 


INDIA FAMINE FUND. 


WE have received further contributions in aid of this fund : 
Friends at Woodstown, per. A. B., $ 3.00 








PRR eohe Sai ko ie “nes 5-00 
8.00 
Previously acknowledged, . . 206.72 
$214.72 
A Friend writes us: ‘‘I have been told, when soliciting 


subscriptions, that it takes ninety cents to send a dollar to 
India. I know this is incorrect, but would be glad to be in- 
formed of just what it does cost.”’ 

There is a small charge by the bankers for drafts on 
London. When the amounts are too small to justify a draft 
we get a Postal Order, the cost of which we pay, so that there 
may be no. diminution of the amount to be sent. From 
London the Friends’ Committee forwards the funds to India— 
probably to Bombay—by ordinary processes of remittance, 
and at small cost. We presume the cost of sending these 
Funds from Philadelphia to India is not over one per cent. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


At the Chicago Central Meeting of Friends on the 
12th inst., Edward H. Magill was present and spoke 
very acceptably. Marie Poulson also had something 
to offer. 

The regular Executive meeting followed. There 
was considerable business, as all the queries were to 
be answered. 

The statistical report for the year showed a net 
gain of membership of six. The Blue River Qarterly 
Meeting now meets twice a year at Benjaminville, 
Ill., once at Clear Creek, Ill., once at Highland Creek, 
Ind. The Chicago Meeting decided to extend an in- 
vitation to the quarterly meeting to hereafter hold 
its meeting in the Second month at Chicago, instead 
of at Benjaminville, and this report will be presented 
at the next quarterly meeting at Benjaminville in the 
Ninth month. . 5: &. 


it is to understand God’s ways; still when the fresh- 
ness of the grief is soothed by time, and as our 
calmness returns, and we gather in the whole expe- 
rience, we find ourselves more obedient, and in many 
cases discover that his apparent rigor was only a 
larger and more helpful blessing.—[ Prof. G. Thomp- 
son. | 
>€ 

THE greatest thing in the world is not,so much 

where we stand as where we are moving.—|[ Holmes. | 
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BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 
Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
AFTER reading with interest all that has been pub- 
lished in the INTELLIGENCER, about birthright member- 
ship, these thoughts come to my mind. It is a pity 
that the word ‘birthright’? was ever used in the 
Discipline. 

Our Religious Society is not our vineyard, but 
the Lord’s. No one can justly inherit or acquire 
any right, title, or estate in it, except the right to 
work in the vineyard and to look to the Lord of the 
vineyard for pay. But the admission of minor mem- 
bers is altogether right, and very desirable, and ought 
to be encouraged, in every way. It would be a fine 
thing if all children, having one parent a member, 
were members. Children having one parent a mem- 
ber, and those having both parents members, ought 
to be admitted on the same terms,—the request of 
parents. And all minor members ought to have 
equal rights. 

It has sometimes been the rule in Friends’ schools 
that children having both parents members were 
admitted free, and those having one parent a member 
for half price, and no account was made of whether 
they were minor members or not. This was not 
encouraging the admission of minor members. 

It is always painful to read in our school reports 
the expression “ children having one parent a mem- 
ber,’’ and “children having both parents members.” 
Why not say minor members, and children who are 
not members. 

The good and great men who founded the 
Society of Friends sought to build an altar of unhewn 
stone. But the whole world was strewn with the 
ruins of altars, and it was no wonder if they inad- 
vertantly built into it some stones that had been 
squared by other builders. It would bean exaggera- 
tion to say that they sought to found a tribe, as well 
as a Religious Society ; but some of our regulations 
for discouraging marriages with those not members, 
and for discouraging the admission to membership of 
those who are not children of members, look like 
tribal laws. For one, I feel thankful for the discipline, 
as itis,asawhole. And if any change is made in it, 
I hope that it will be in the direction of closer con- 
formity with the teachings of Him who said, “‘ Go 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city. And 
call the poor, the maimed, the blind, and the sick.” 
And that if the question is asked us, ‘‘ Whence art 
thou ?”’ we can truly answer, ‘‘ The Gospel is preached 
to the poor.”’ 

Chester county, 

JOURNEY OF ANOTHER. TWO-CENT 

STAMP. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE incident of ‘“‘ What a Two-cent Stamp Did,” in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 3, 1900, induces 
the telling of another stamp journey and to impress 
our indebtedness to the mail service in so carefully 
and wonderfully transporting our messages to dear 
friends across the continent and around the world. 

In the fall of 1897 a letter was mailed by a loving 
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mother to her son in Alaska; enclosed in it she put 
two four-leafed clovers—to encourage with their 
promised benediction. Two years later, in 1899, 
the mother received this letter back, it having crossed 
and re-crossed the continent without finding the dear 
one to whom it was written. The ends were worn 
open and a rubber band had been placed around it, 
while inside lay the clover leaves, green and full of 
promise still. It was re-read and sent again freighted 
with its love messages, reaching this time the far-off 
son, then in British Columbia who enjoyed its perusal, 
and returned it ‘‘to mother” to be kept as a treas- 
ured souvenir of Uncle Sain’s care. Thus after 
traveling twenty thousand miles by land and sea over 
mountain heights, and valleys deep, through ice-clad 
barriers, on tired backs of men, reindeer, and 
“mounted police,” with unfaltering fidelity these 
faithful servants bore like carrier pigeons, the dear 
freight of home love seeking the absent one in a far- 
away land. L. A. S: 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH, AND NOW. 
Joseph Parker, (Congregational, London) . 


“Anp they (the apostles), departed from the presence 
of the council, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name. And they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” It 
requires the greatest effort of imagination to trace 
any connection between the church of to-day, as we 
represent, and even as we know it,and the Church of 
heroic days. Take a cutting out of any modern 
church record and put it beside this cutting from one 
of the earliest church writers, then look on the two 
pictures and tell me how the latter can justify even a 
family connection with the former. Are we in the 
apostolic succession? Not so far! No man is in the 
apostolic succession who is not in the apostolic spzri/, 
and the apostolic spirit was a spirit of self-denial, 
self-suppression, courageous faith, valiant, soldier-like 
determination, to speak the truth and to live it. 

We modify, we adapt, yes, that is what we are— 
not apostles, but adapters. I knew there was a word 
somewhere in the language that would express our 
present spirit and service. We adapt the gospel to 
the age. We preach to the times. We donotstand 
back in those eternal truths which belong to all ages, 
and whose musical thunder should bring into recon- 
ciliation every antagonism and discord. Yet we 
claim to be the old-fashioned sort. The old-fashioned 
ministers bore scars for medals; they took honors in 
the school of suffering ; they graduated in the dun- 
geon and in the wilderness, and their breath was like 
the fresh air that blows around a mountain top. 
Would that the old heroic days would come back 
upon us all! 


Our judgment tests confirm manhood. We are 
all drifting out and on towards our final places. 
Some go down early in the strife, others fight on and 
overcome. There is no decree more certain than 
character. Our destinies are ourselves.—[Presby- 


' terian Journal. ] 
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DAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 
Extracts from Private Letters. 
INTERLAKEN, Seventh month 23.—The ride from 
Berne to Interlaken is beautiful, winding among the 


mountains and skirting picturesque Lake Thun. 
We reached here by noon and were quite ready for 
lunch. tells us that his geography states that 
the chief industry of Switzerland is hotel-keeping, 
and we can readily believe it is true when we see the 
tourists here. It is a convenient point for starting on 
various excursions, and we see many people coming 
in from tramps among the mountains. This hotel 
(the Metropole) is very full,—a company of forty-six 
Americans, besides ourselves, arriving to-day, but we 
see no familiar faces. I wish I could share with you 
our view of Jungfrau, for I am sure such masses of 
snow would lessen even the most torrid heat. 

We are planning, if the weather is suitable to 
start in the morning, fora round among the mountains 
to Lauterbrunnen, Mirren, Grindelwold, etc. We 
shall probably leave our baggage here and travel with 
few belongings. I am glad all the while that we are 
not in a “‘ conducted ”’ party. I see them start out to 
drive, three on a seat, and looking anything but con- 
fortable and interested. A gentleman from Honolulu 
(one of them) said at lunch they were going out to 
drive twelve miles this afternoon. When asked where 
they were going, he said, “‘Oh I do not know; Mr. 

said it was twelve miles.’’ 

Mirren, 24th.—I am entirely overwhelmed to-day 
and do not know how to say anything except that 
we are at Mirren, the sublime, the wonderful ; right 
up here with the Jungfrau, the Silberhorn, Monch, 
Eiger, and all the other white giants. I can never de- 
scribe it, but will send you greetings from the porch 
of the Kurhaus—in full view of mountain upon 
mountain of snow, and I can assure you I know full 
well the ‘awful roar of the avalanche,’”’ for it comes 
every few minutes: The day is simply perfect, sky as 
blue as it ever becomes, with just enough fleecy 
clouds to show how beautiful it can be. Mirren is 
the most unusual sight to us, consisting of cute little 
chalets with stones on the roofs and town pumps 
where the clothes are being washed. The little lace 
makers are busy at the doors with their pins and 


cushions, and the wood carvers are at work all about ; | 


of course the wares of both are for sale on every side. 

Leaving Interlaken at 9 o'clock, the train brought 
us along close to the rapid, rushing river, fed by the 
mountain snows, and -between perpendicular rocks, 
up to Lauterbrunnen. There we took the cable rail- 
road, much like the one up Mount Washington, and 
came up, and up, and up among the pines, the rocks, 
and the Alpine roses. We were fortunate in meeting 
a young Swiss gentleman, who lived for several years 
in Philadelphia. 


much to our pleasure. He has now gone with my 
boys and their alpenstocks for a mountain climb. I 
have remained behind, and am trying to write on my 
knee, but the clouds, floating between me and the 
mountains, and the roar of the avalanche keep me 
looking and listening all the while. We are interested 


He is as bright as he can be, and not | 
only gives us many valuable suggestions but adds | 
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in the hay-makers up here. The women are at work 
with their picturesque rakes, on the smallest patches 
of grass, which would be ignored in our plentiful 
land. We returned to Lauterbrunnen in the evening, 
and agree that it has been one of the richest days o 
our lives, and are full of admiration for the engineer- 
ing skill which planned and built such a road. 

25th, Evening.—I mailed you a letter from Lauter- 
brunnen and now we are again at Interlaken, after 
two days of richest travel. We all feel that we have 
just as much of beauty and interest and novelty as 
we can absorb, and that it is quite time to get into 
the quiet and meditate a little. —— would find Swiss 
travelling quite different from what it was when she 
was here ten years ago; as steam, cable, and 
electricity have taken the place of horse-back and 
diligence. Such wonderful roads and tunnels, and 
bridges as they have built to last through the ages ! 

At five this morning I was wakened bya very 
musical little tinkling which came froma herd of per- 
haps forty goats,—each with its little bell going to 
pasture. After our breakfast of bread and coffee, we 
said good-bye to Lauterbrunnen, with sincere regret. 
We then took the train and wound up and up to 
Wengern and Trengern Alp and Scheidegg, where 
we changed for the road being built to the summit 
of Jungfrau. Only one section is opened, which is 
mostly tunnel, to Rothstock. When the end of the 
finished road was reached, electric lights were turned 
on, till the place was brilliant, and we got out right 
in the tunnel ard walked a short distance to an open- 
ing in the side of the great mountain from which there 
was a magnificent view. It was our first experience 
of being right in the snow. We werethen more than 
8,000 feet high. We then came down to the Eiger 
glacier, where we walked over the ice and snow to 
the caves of ice. There were a number of sleds and 
hand sleighs to tempt us to ride on the snow, but we 
resisted. Our lunch was taken at Eigergletchen, on 
the porch built over the glacier. The train then 
brought us down the beautiful valley to Grindelwald, 
and later to Interlaken. W. 


A 


speaking people the cry of this free will offering to 
God is ringing through the land. What shall we 
offer our God? What shall we render to him? Is 
not this testing time? A time when the chaff is 
being separated from the wheat? What did our 
Saviour mean when he said, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them?” If a greater self denial, greater sac- 
rifice, greater self-forgetfulness than the world has 
ever known does not mark the closing year of this 
| century, what will the verdict be?—[King’s Mes- 
| senger. | 





WE steer for the pole-star best not by spying the 
| courses of other ships, to diverge most widely from 
them, but by going as our true compass-needle 
| points ; sometimes it may be off from them ; at other 
points it may be side by side.—[The Friend. ] 
s€ 
| FActTs are servants ; truth is a master. 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
the evening of the 14th of the Seventh month at George 
Bowne’s. Silence was observed, after which the roll was 
called, thirty-five members responding, and minutes of the 
previous meeting read. A portion of the Discipline on 
‘*Oaths’’ was read by Mattie A. Taylor. 

The question, ‘‘Should Friends abandon any of their 
ancient testimonies?’’ was answered by Franklin S. Zelley. 
He said that Friends had abandoned some of their former 
testimonies regarding dress and address, but now bear a greater 
testimony against intemperance in its various forms, against 
signing applications for license for selling the same, also 
improper publications and corrupt literature. 

Mary L. Bowne ably responded on the subject, ‘*‘ Reasons 
why it would be better for Friends to familiarize themselves 
with the literature of the Society.’’ An interesting and 
appropriate selection was read by Martha E. Gibbs entitled 
‘« College Athletics.”’ 

Cyrus S. Moore gave further interesting information con- 
cerning the ‘‘Ten Tribes of Israel,’’ continued from last 
meeting. 

‘‘If capital punishment were abolished by Jaw in this 
State, would it have a tendency to decrease or increase the 
amount of crime committed by murder ?’’ was the subject of 
an interesting discussion by Thomas B. Harvey and others, 
clippings on the subject being read and discussed. 

After listening to the report of the Executive Committee, 
the meeting adjourned to meet at William L. Biddle’s, Ninth 
month 5, Igoo. m. W. &, aoc. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The regular meeting of Cornwall 
Friends’ Association was held on the afternoon of Eighth 
month 12, at the home of Edward Jones. The program 
was opened by a paper, prepared and read, by Amy B. 
Cocks, and entitled ‘‘ Making Others Happy.’’ This was 
followed by a selection read by Cornelia Macey, the subject 
being ‘‘ Change of Cross.’’ This was highly appreciated and 
explained how different the cross may seem under various 
conditions. 

The life of Benjamin Hallowell was read by Elizabeth K. 
Seaman and excited much favorable comment. Sentiments 
were given by nearly all those present. 

Ezra Ketcham was appointed to have a paper for next 
meeting, and Mary W. Cocks and Evelyn Jones to have 
selections. Elizabeth K. Seaman was appointed to continue 
the reading of the life of Benjamin Hallowell. 

After a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Theodore Ketcham, in four weeks. 

EDMUND Cocks, Sec. pro tem. 


RIsiInG Sun, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
West Nottingham was held in Rising Sun Hall, on the after- 
noon of Seventh month 29, with a large attendance. We 
were favored in having with us O. E. Janney and Mary H. 
Way, who attended our meeting for worship in the morning 
and spoke acceptably. 

After a brief period of silence President W. R. Buffington 
opened the meeting by reading an article on ‘‘ Inner Light.’’ 
Secretary Sara S. Buffington, after calling the roll—when re- 
sponses were given by most members present—read the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, after which Edwin R. 
Buffington made some introductory remarks. 

The program was then opened by Ellen M. Coates, who 
read a paper, ‘‘ Not what we are, but whither we are tending.”’ 
She said: The material things are as they were in the be- 
ginning, and shall last unchanged until the end. The 
mountains through the lapse of years remain firm and im- 
movable. The rivers continue to flow to the sea as they have 
since the creation. The stars look down on the earth as they 
did when the race was in its infancy ; but man is a creature 
of change. Are we trying to make each day better than the 
last? Are we doing all in our power to lighten the burden of 
our fellow men? Immense possibilities lie before us. Shall 
we use our opportunities selfishly or to the glory of God? 
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This was followed by a talk upon the same subject from 
Albert Buffington. He thought we should show a greater 
willingness to forget self, and to feel that we are our brother's 
keeper. The horrors of war were depicted. He spoke 
against military tactics, boys’ brigades, etc. We need more 
brotherhood. 

Amy Coates presented a paper on the same, saying : While 
the Society of Friends within the last century have lost, or 
rather changed much, our influence is still felt and is growing. 
We have lost much of the simplicity of dress and manner 
that characterized the early Friends, but the essentials of our 
faith have never lost their strength. 

O. E. Janney, in his able discourse, compared Friends to 
a block of steel, which would be of little use without being 
melted. We should diffuse our principles more freely to the 
world. Carry them out in our life-work to make our influ- 
ence felt. After a quietude of two hundred years, Friends 
are beginning to thrill with life. The channels through which 
this is done are First-day schools and conferences, where old 
and young work together. Mary H. Way gave in a pleasing 
manner the religious thought of to-day by Friends. Their 
badge of discipleship being love, she said, if we are true to 
the principles we profess, we shall see the Light. Our herit- 
age is a precious one. Work where duty calls us. Not only 
in our own Religious Society, but among other denominations 
as well. ‘‘ Not for ourselves, but for others.’’ : 

Owing to a change being made in the program, the report 
of the Executive Committee was not read. After observing 
a few moments of silence, the Association closed to meet the 
first First-day in Ninth month. E. R. L., Cor. Sec. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Jos H. Jackson, of West Grove, Pa., whose death was noted 
last week, at the age of go years and six months, was the 
youngest of fourteen children, all of his brothers and sisters 
having predeceased him. He was for some time a clerk in 
Wilmington, Del., later a teacher in Delaware and Chester 
counties, and for five years kept store at Rising Sun, Md. 
He removed to a farm near West Grove in 1848, and after- 
ward into the town. Milton Jackson, of Philadelphia, 


president of the Miller Lock Company, is his son—and only 


child. Referring to his active interest in the Society of 
Friends, and in philanthropy, the West Grove /ndependent 
adds : 

‘* Probably no subject, tending to alleviate distress among 
his fellow-men, claimed his attention to the extent of temper- 
ance. He worked for the cause along many channels, being 
instrumental in having a series of prize essays written for the 
National Temperance Society to publish. He contributed 
liberally to the fund, and interested others in the same, raising 
in this way something over $2,000.”’ 


THE year 1894 was the first in which tea from one of her 


colonies was offered in France. In that year 7,500 pounds 
were received from Annam. In 1896 the receipts jumped up 
to 10,296 pounds ; in 1897 to 13,000 pounds. In 1898 the 
imports of tea from Annam into France were 42,262 pounds. 
The figures for 1899 are not accessible, but it is estimated 
that the exports will not be less than 140,000 pounds. 


THE new King of Italy is taller than his father and 
mother, but has abnormally short legs, that seem charac- 
teristic of his branch of the family. They were very notice- 
able in his father, King Humbert, and in his grandfather, 
King Victor Emmanuel, so that those personages seemed 
hardly taller when they stood up than when they were seated. 


GREAT preparations are being made for the Sultan’s silver 
jubilee on August 31, when he will have been twenty-five 
years on the throne. Poets and historians are busy writing 
accounts of his pious works and the great things he has done 
for his subjects. This will be translated and published in all 
languages. 


THE Census Office has announced the population of (Man- 
hattan and Bronx boroughs) New York as 2,050,600. The 
population of Manhattan is 1,850,093 aud the Bronx 200,507. 
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THE WINGS OF SILENCE. 


[From the graduating Essay read by Maud Esther Rice, George 


School, Sixth month, 1900. ] 


On one side stretched the meadows bright with flowers, 


For winter's blasts and Arctic’s icy showers 


Had gone ; and beauteous spring once more held sway, 


With violets and daisies, blithe and gay. 

A little rugged hill within these realms 

Rose on the other side, its oaks, its elms 

And maples, all were putting forth new leaves, 
And swaying softly in the gentle breeze. 
Nearby a tiny brooklet from its spring, 

Where oft the robin drank with fluttering wing, 
And bluebirds skimmed the sparkling waters bright, 
Flowed onward in its course with joyous might ; 
And bubbled as it passed by pebbles small, 
And ripped with its low, melodious call. 

O’er wide expanse of Heaven's azure hue 
Apollo drove and drank the glistening dew, 
And smiled upon the meeting-house of gray, 
That mingled somber tints ’mongst those of May. 
The whispering tall pines as sentinel 
Majestically stood guard, and oft would tell 
The birds to build 'neath rafters dark their nest 
Of hair and straw, secure in peace and rest ; 
For well they knew that never hostile hand 

Or prying eye would harm thelittle band. 


Guarded by such loving watchers, 
Brightened by the happy chirping, 
There the meeting-house was nestled. 
Small it was, and low the gable, 

Dark its stones, and rough and heavy, 
Not a belfry had it even 

Nor a steeple towering o’er it. 

Even though there was not seen there 
Ornament or fancy tower, 

Still on every Sabbath morning 

Hither gathered sturdy settlers, 
Dressed in modest shades and colors. 
Humble was their mien and manner, 
Kind their look, and full of pity. 
Quietly they trod the portal, 

Then up narrow aisle with bowed heads, 
Covered by their hats of bread rim, 
Sought they old accustomed places, 
Whilst the elders to the gallery 

Made their way with noiseless footstep. 
Straight and hard were all the benches, 


Bare the floor, and low the ceiling, 
Very dark then was the picture, 
Very sombre were the colors, 

Iris with her beauteous sceptre 
Never ’mongst them had alighted. 
But the snow of gentle silence 
Sent from God had drifted downward, 
Noiselessly the sanctuary 

All enveloping with mantle 

Pure and white as is an angel's, 
Slighted zephyrs in the spring time 
Murmuring were yet a discord 

To that magic, boundless stillness. 
Seated in this hush majestic 

Each one held within communion, 
Recognized the many failures, 
Saddened was because of sinning, 
Penitent and humble, asking 

Full forgiveness from their Father. 


For in great reverence one century back 

The Quakers worshipped thus with all their souls. 
Nor of a preacher did they feel a need 

Since God himself doth speak to human hearts. 
For when in reverence and awe they wait, 

When hushed is every rustle, all is mute, 

Then turned the hinges of the golden gate 

With majesty in answer to their prayer. 


So silence still as in the dead of night 

Pervaded all and filled it with its charm. 

Here were their feebler virtues re-assured, 

Their passions shrank and trembled and were still. 


They valued much the Bible’s text which says, 
‘« Keep silent then before me, O ye isles, 


And let the people all renew their strength, 
Let them come near in fervent prayer.”’ 
They did not in their quietness observe 

A selfish pleasure only, but as in 

The ocean's surge deep calls to deep, so in 
That stillness calm, soul called to soul. 


IN THE LANE. 


A TANGLE of vines and a waft of sweetness, 
And a cup that brims with honey dew, 
For here in its wonder of rare completeness 
Is the very same wild rose I knew 
Years ago, when my hair was golden— 
Years ago, when my step was light ; 
The rose, with its petals of silk unfolden 
And kissed into bloom by a star last night. 
—([Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Bazar. } 


OLD AUNT MARY. 


Wasn'T it pleasant, Oh, brother mine 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth—when the Saturday's chores were through, 
And the ‘‘ Sunday wood ”’ in the kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, ‘‘ me and you,”’ 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s? 


It all comes back clear to-day ! 

Though I am as bald as you are gray— 

Out by the barn-lot, and down the lane, 

We patter along in the dust again, 

As light as the tips of the drops of the rain, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s ! 


We cross the pasture, and through the wood 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, 
Where the hammering ‘‘red-heads '’ hopped away, 
And the buzzards ‘‘raised’’ in the ‘‘ clearing sky ”’ 
And lolled and circled as we went by, 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again ; 
And the teams we met, and the countrymen ; 
And the long highway, with sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
Our cares behind, our hearts ahead, 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


Why, I see her now in the open door, 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o'er 
The clapboard roof !—~And her face—ah, me! 
Wasn't it good for a boy to see— 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s? 


The jelly—the jam and the marmalade 
And the cherry and quince ‘“‘ preserves ’’ she made! 
Ank the sweet-sour pickles of peach and pear, 
With cinnamon in ’em, and all things rare— 
And the more we ate was the more to spare, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And the old spring-house in the cool, green gloom 
Of the willow trees—and the cooler room 
Where the swinging shelves and the crocks were kept— 
Where the cream in a golden languor slept, 
While the waters gurgled and laughed and wept— 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And, Oh, my brother, so far away, 
This is to tell you she waits to-day 
To welcome us—Aunt Mary fell 
Asleep this morning, whispering—‘: Tell 
The boys tocome!’’ And all is well 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.—/ames Whitcomb Riley. 
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GERMANY’S HARSH POLICY IN CHINA. 


Springfield Republican. 

PRESIDENT GeorGE B. Smyru of the Anglo-Chinese 
college at Foochow develops this point [the harsh 
and violent policy of Germany in China] in a lucid 
style in his article on ‘‘ Causes of anti-foreign feeling 
in China,” printed in the August number of the 
North American Review. It was in Shantung province 
that the secret society of the Boxers arose. ‘‘ Up to 
the fall of 1897,” he claims, ‘“‘Shantung enjoyed an 
excellent reputation for its treatment of foreigners 
and native Christians ; indeed, there were more Chris- 
tians in that province than in any other in the empire 
except Fuh-Keen.”” On November 1 of that year, 
however, came some local riots, in which two German 
Catholic missionaries were killed, and the episode 
was promptly seized by the Kaiser as a pretext for 
compelling China to grant Germany a foothold on 
the Chinese coast. This is a very familiar story, but 
Dr. Smyth’s comments are particularly valuable. 
The terms fixed by the Germans were very severe, 
but what “‘ was most bitterly resented” by the Chi- 
nese “was the seizure of territory.” ‘This high- 
handed act worked an ominous change in the attitude 
of the people towards foreigners, especially Germans. 
It was not safe for Germans in small companies to 
travel in the interior, and three who later unwisely 
did so were attacked, though they fortunately escaped 
with their lives.” For this episode the Kaiser’s 
officers burned down two native villages, which, in 
Dr. Smyth’s opinion, was a “harsh and indiscrimi- 
nate retaliation, and which inflamed the people to 
madness.” Then a “bitter anti-Christian, anti- 
foreign spirit showed itself throughout the province.” 
And then the Boxers came to the front in the province 
of Shantung, which hitherto had well treated for- 
eigners and Christians, with a momentum and fierce- 
ness that has made Christendom gasp. 

The Boxers were a very simple folk. We read 
much in the books on China about the difficulty that 
westerners have in understanding the workings of the 
Chinese mind, but at bottom the Chinese are human 
beings. In this matter they acted much as English- 
men or Americans would act if the Germans should 
seize Wales or New England. Enraged at the in- 
justice thus perpetrated,” writes Dr. Smyth, “ seeing 
in the missionaries and the Germans the causes of 
the country’s humiliation, and in the conduct of the 
latter, especially, the beginning of an attempt by the 
foreigners to seize the province, and, finally, the 
whole empire, the boxers began the series of crimes 
which have since made them infamous, preached a 
patriotic, anti-Christian, and anti-foreign propaganda, 
and resolved to drive from the country the intruders, 
and all that they represented.” 


My experience of life makes me sure of one thing 
which I do not try to explain,—that the sweetest 
happiness we ever know comes not from love, but 
from sacrifice, from the effort to make others 
happy.—[O’ Reilly. ] 


THE PAGANISM OF TO-DAY. 


Christian Register. 


“THE young men who do not go to church to-day 
are really very nice fellows, a trifle selfish, perhaps, 
but straight as can be, and governed by a high sense 
of honor.’’ This was the recent comment of a re- 
fined and conscientious man of business, who was 
somewhat perplexed as to his duty in the matter of 
urging his own sons to form the habit of church 
attendance. 

“ A trifle selfish, perhaps,” but otherwise men of 
high character! One wonders what the little angle 
of divergence thus measured may amount to when its 
lines are projected through several successive genera- 
tions. If reports are true, the young women of 
fashionable society, over whom the church has partly 
lost its hold, begin to show a much more serious 
decline from the best standards of conduct and 
character. 

The young men themselves will not immediately 
expend all the spiritual capital that has been stored 
up within them as the result of many generations of 
religious culture behind them. But, apart from the 
Church, will they make much permanent contribution 
to the supply of ideals and incentives that are needed 
to support the world’s moral development ?_. Only 
time, perhaps, can give a convincing answer to that 

question. The new doctrine of evolution, however, 
; makes one suggestion that has some bearing on this 
interesting speculation. 

The difference between two types of organic life 
may be at first small, yet upon the small difference 
the whole process of evolution turns. Paganism at 
its best is so like Christianity that the superficial 
observer is not apt to see in either much advantage. 
“A trifle selfish, perhaps”: otherwise the Pagan 
is about as good as the Christian for all practical pur- 
poses. And yet Paganism may be the end of one 
line of moral and spiritual progress, while Christianity 
is the beginning of a new development whose end we 

| cannot now measure. The least in this newer king- 
dom of the spirit may be greater than the greatest in 
the older of life, because of the future possibilities 
which he represents. 

That this is true there are not wanting signs of 
the times to tell us. One takes up his evening paper 
and finds a well-known naturalist, whose writings are 
a never-failing source of delight to his readers, dis- 
coursing of peace and war. He sympathizes with 
the philanthropists and the sentimentalists, but he 
discovers that the universe is not built on their plan. 

| War is a fixture anda necessity in the bird world and 
the animal world, therefore, we shall never be rid of 

| it in the human world. Such, at all events, appears 
to be his conclusion. The possibility of a new kind 
of humanity ruled by the law of the spirit, the law 
of love, has hardly dawned upon his sight. 

Disbelief in the spirit and in the future dominion 
of that kingdom of the spirit which Christ came to 
establish is the real mark of the Paganism of to-day. 
No doubt there is plenty of that Paganism inside the 
Church as well as outside; but, on the whole, 
Christianity will stand or fall with its distinctive 
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doctrine of the spirit, which is meant to supersede 
and take dominion over the “ natural man.” 

And it should be evident at a glance that only in 
this direction is there hope of much new advance. 
Greek and Roman civilization, based upon a law of 
strife and physical force, was carried about as high as 
man can ever hope to go while standing on that 
foundation. The possibility that the Christian era 
opened a really new chapter in the affairs of men rests 
upon faith that Christ’s law of love can at last be 
made supreme, and that his work of saving the lost 
can be substituted for the death of the weak through 
‘natural selection” and ceaseless strife. The aim of 
Christianity is a new humanity. Paganism, at best, 
can only give us the old humanity in a little cleaner 
dress. 

If this world is ever to be made very much better 
than it has been and now is, it will be by Christian 
means. 


THE NATIVES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


A book, ‘*In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country,” has recently 
been published in London. The author, A. B. Lloyd, has been a 
missionary. We extract the following from a review. 


He has been for four years and a half engaged as 
a missionary in the Uganda regions, and the object of 
this volume is not so much to tell us about his mis- 
sionary experiences as to describe his adventures as 
an explorer. When the time of his furlough had 
come, he determined, instead of returning by the 
regular route, via Zanzibar, to strike through Congo 
land and the Pygmy Forest, described by Stanley, to 
the west coast. This journey he accomplished suc- 
cessfully, unarmed, with only a small party of follow- 
ers, and like Captain Hore, he found this policy by 
far the wisest aud safest. His own friendliness was 
met, sooner or later, by answering friendliness, and 
he has much that is pleasant to tell us about the na- 
tives of Central Africa. 

“If the African is trusted,’ he says, ‘‘and gen- 
erally treated as a human being, and not as a lower 
animal, it is perfectly easy to get on with him, but 
suspicion or high-handed treatment on the part of 
the European will always bring disaster in the long 
run.” 

“It is a practical Christianity,’ he adds, ‘ which 
appeals to the black man, and it is only this kind of 
Christianity that is worth anything at all. Indeed, 
there is no other.” 

With reference to the native boatmen on the 
Victoria Nyanza, Mr. Lloyd remarks— 

“They were most kind and attentive to us, anc 
did all they could for our comfort, especially for me 
during my weakness. There is a kind heart beats 
under the dark skin of many an African ; low and de- 
graded as he may be in his habits of life, his manhood 
will come out, and will easily be seen by those who 
look for it. I have been both surprised and delighted 
to find this true. There was a time when I did not 
believe an African capable of any kind of goodness ; 
I was sadly mistaken, and I am glad I have lived to 
find out my mistake. He is not appealed to by rough 
blows and hard words, these only make him the more 
a savage, but he is softened and moved by kindness, 
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and his own heart reciprocates it ; and happy is the 
traveler in Africa who learns this lesson before he has 
steeled himself against it.’’ 

On one occasion he and his party were threatened 
with hostility, but by a iittle tact and patience this wss 
disarmed, and intending foes were converted into 
friends. He writes— 

‘Having crossed the Mpanga river, we at once 
entered into a new country, and at 3 p. m. approached 
a large village. It was built on a hill, and we could 
see that all the men were collecting together around 
one man, who was dressed in long white flowing 
robes. All were armed with spears and knives, bows 
and arrows, etc. Not a pleasant sight for a harm- 
less individual like myself. However, one has to face 
such things in Africa, and so I told the boys who 
were carrying my sporting guns, and who were very 
frightened at the turn of events; to fall to the rear, 
while I went on alone, unarmed, to see what was 
amiss and try to make peace. As I climbed the hill 
I heard the war-drum beating, and great excitement 
seemed to animate all. 

‘ At last I reached the summit and was immediately 
surrounded, and not a word was spoken, but every 
man grasped his spear ready for instant use. I went 
straight up to the chief, without showing any sign of 
fear or suspicion, although I confess to a little dry- 
ness of the throat and palpitation of the heart. As 
I approached him I kept my weather eye fixed upon 
one great fellow who had a very big spear, and who 
seemed to be edging his way towards me. I put out 
my hand to greet the chief, smiling pleasantly, but 
he refused to answer my salutation, and said, ‘Do 
you want to steal my sheep and my goats?’ I an- 
swered him that nothing was further from my 
thoughts. ‘You are a liar,’ he politely said; ‘I 
knowthis is what you have come for.’ I replied, 
‘Should I have come into your presence, and into the 
presence of these your armed warriors, unarmed and 
alone, if I were going to fight and steal?’ He then 
said, ‘ But your soldiers may be hidden in the forest, 
waiting for you to call them to your assistance.’ 
‘No,’ I said ; ‘all the men I have are just now coming 
up the hill; look at them, and you will see that they 
are unarmed, except my two boys who are carrying 
my two guns I use for killing game to eat.’ At this 
he seemed more satisfied, but asked me a few more 
questions, and then withdrew his men into his own 
enclosure, having pointed out to me a spot where I 
might pitch my tent. When I had pitched 
my tent, the chief came again to see me with all his 
spearmen, and asked me to show him various things 
—my guns, my brush, looking-glass, field-glasses, 
etc. I took one thing after another, and explained 
it carefully to him, and he was much pleased, and I 
soon felt I was gaining his confidence ; and by and 
by the spearmen dispersed, but not before I had 
spoken to them of the one great Sacrifice, once 
offered for the sins of the whole world, and of the 
loving Father of us all. In the morning 
food was brought, and I bade an affectionate farewell 
to the people, the chief showing the wonderful change 
of feeling toward me by accompanying me a good 
part of the way alone.” 
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Women in Council in Paris. 


Tue feeling was strong and unanimous that unfortunate wars 
in which England in one part of the world, and the United 
States in another, are engaged, far from excusing the council 
from an active propaganda for peace, emphasize the necessity 
for its inauguration of an educational propaganda for peace 
in all parts of the world. The impending war in China is an 
additional reason for propaganda. Discouraging as it must 
seem to the advocates of peace and international arbitration 
to see the actual and prospective embroilment of nations in- 
creasing on every hand, these unhappy facts must quicken 
the consciences of women to realize their share of responsi- 
bility in international relationships. The sentiment of the 
executive committee was that selfishness and ignorance, the 
greed that is the fruit of the one, and the prejudice which is 
the result of the other of these sentiments, are the causes of 
wars. The eradication of selfishness from the national con- 
science is as certainly the work of education as is its suppres- 
sion in the individual conscience. This idea isthe key-note of 
the International Council of Women's work in behalf of 
peace and arbitration.—[ Harper's Bazar. ] 


Pennsylvania Wheats, 1900. 

THE comparison of new and standard varieties of wheat 
begun by the Experiment Station of Pennsylvania, (at State 
College, Centre county), in 1887 has been continued through 
the present season. All the varieties were badly injured by 
winter killing and the Hessian fly. The yield was therefore 
very low in comparison with other years. 
giving the highest yield were : 

Ni te 

Dawson's Golden Chaff 

Dietz Longberry Red 


Fulcaster ak @ 
Early Genesee Giant 


The five varieties 


. 22.29 bu. 
.s Pee 
. 16.92 * 
Sear * 
10.44 ** 


The poorest variety, ‘‘ Fultz Mediterranean,’’ produced 
only 5.94 bu. The average of 11 bearded chaff varieties 
was 14.41 bu. and of 12 smooth chaff varieties, 12.47 bu., 
which accords with the general belief that smooth chaff 
varieties are affected more by the Hessian fly than bearded 
chaff varieties. The late sown wheat was less affected by 
the fly than the early sown. Four plots sown August 31 and 
four sown September 22 gave an average yield of 13.96 bu. 
and 20.13 bu., respectively. 

The season was very unfavorable throughout in this 
locality, the crop upon some fields on adjoining farms not 
equalling the seed used. Enos H. HEss. 


Decay of a Cypress. 


THERE is a great deciduous cypress in the Bartram Garden 
Park, in this city, now decaying, which reached a gilt of 23 
feet, about three feet from the ground. This, remarks 
Mechans' Monthly, has been regarded as a remarkable size, 
but a photograph was recently shown at a meeting of the 
Linnzan Society, in London, of a tree, Zaxodium distichum, 


growing at Oaxaca, in Mexico, whose circumference, at a 
height of three feet from the ground, was stated to be 143 
feet, while the height was estimated to be not more than 100 
feet. 

‘«In relation to the early decadence of the celebrated 
specimen of Bartram's, it may be noted that one of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the much desired preservation of fine 
trees by taking the ground for public parks comes from the 
inability of city officials to know how to care forthem. In 
Philadelphia, these parks are placed in the care of the De- 
partment of City Property,—a bureau established originally 
for the renting of wharves and market-houses, which cannot 
be expected to know much about the care of trees. With in- 
telligent care, the Bartram cypress could have been kept in 
good condition for another hundred years."’ 
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Truly Civilized Warfare. 


THE most admirable use for artillery that has yet been 
devised is that now practiced throughout the French wine 
country. For example, in one of the richest districts there 
are stationed fifty-two cannon, with 104 cannoneers and 
officers. A signal officer in a high tower notes the approach 
of a violent storm portending destruction to the vines. He 
gives the alarm, the trumpets sound the charge, the cannon 
wheel into place and open fire upon the clouds. The results 
are soon seen in the retreat of the enemy in confusion, with 
fewer and more futile flashes from the menacing guns of his 
dread artillery. 

When the use of lyddite and other high explosives in 
rain-making shall have been made practical, civilization wil! 
have other employment for artillery than the making of 
corpses, cripples, widows, and orphans. The guns can be 


kept busy in lands of drought producing rains and in lands of 
cyclones averting destruction.—[New York World. ] 


The Chinese War’s Beginning. 


A Lonpon dispatch, 15th inst., says that William Cartwright, 
who has been an Imperial Commissioner of Customs in China, 
(the custom service of China is under charge of Sir Robert 
Hart, an Englishman), has returned to England, and that he 
condemns the attack upon the Taku forts, which began the 
present war. 


It was, he declared, ‘‘a stupid and disastrous blunder to 
seize the forts. The American Admiral was the only com- 
mander in the bay who did not lose his head. Any demon- 
stration against the forts was wholly unnecessary. The lega- 
tions’ guards had been permitted to pass through Taku to 
Peking and other troops were being landed unmolested, when 
the admirals of the allied fleets suddenly dispatched an ulti- 
matum to the commander of the forts. That officer regarded 
the message as containing a threat as well as an insult and 
replied with his guns. 

‘Then followed a great scare among the Chinese people 
from the Gulf of Pechili to Peking. Thousands of peaceful! 
persons went over to the Boxers inthe capital. Theturbulent 
elements became unmanageable and attacked the legations. 


Horses and Flies. 


A MAN was talking of horses. ‘‘ By the way,’’ he continued, 
‘« have you ever seen a bunch of horses under the shade of a 
tree fighting flies on a hot day? Have you ever noticed how 
they array themselves to fight the flies to the best advantage ? 

‘* Well, they phalanx so that each horse's tail will brush 
the flies from his own hind quarters and from the forequarters 
of another, or from his own sides and from the neck and head 
of another. You see how this can be done, don’t you, with- 
out a diagram? Sometimes, if there is an old or lazy horse 
in the bunch, one that would rather be imposed upon than to 
take the trouble to resent an imposition, the others, will 
push him, enfilade him, arrange him and bar him in until his 
tail ceases to be of use in keeping flies off himself, but 
does its work for the benefit of three or four other animals, 
and the poor beast does not seem to be aware of the inutility 
of his work as far as his own advantage is concerned.”’ 


Missionary Labor Hindered. 


COMMENTING severely upon Emperor William's address to 
his troops the Churchman, (Episcopalian, New York), adds: 

‘*No man and no thing has hindered the spread of the 
Gospel among the heathen so much as the precept and the 
example of those who have followed for gain or ambition in 
the path that the missionary had opened for the love of God.’’ 
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The Nose. 
MoTHERS should care for the nose of the children and see 
that they grow properly. The soft tissues of the organ can 
be moulded in early life. A thick nose can be made thinner 


by regular treatment, such as compressing it daily, either 
with the fingers or with instruments made with springs and 
padded ends so as to clasp the nose. A clothes-pin has been 
used and so adjusted as to bring about the right amount of 
compression. Many noses are wrung and twisted out of shape 
by the vigorous use of the handkerchief. The delicacy of the 
structure of the nose is not appreciated. 

The shape and size of the nose are often of a character to 
cause great distress to the person, and the deformity—for in 
some instances it really amounts to this—is borne with forti- 
tude and resignation as something which cannot be remedied. 
The importance of the nose in its relation to appearance has 
been appreciated by the modern surgeon, and he does not 
regard it as beneath his dignity to perform operations for the 
improvement of this feature. Noses which are naturally 
misshapen and those which have been made so by blows and 
accidents are restored, or modified, to assume a proper shape. 
Usually a deformed nose interferes with the air-passages, 
narrowing or blocking them, and the operation is a matter of 
necessity as well as of appearance. Persons do not hesitate 
to spend time, money, and much endurance to have their 
teeth straightened ; it is often quite asimportant to the health, 
and more important to the looks, to have the nose straightened 
or to have it restored to a more desirable form.—-[Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, in Harper's Bazar. } 


The Mosquito Pest. 
SomE timely suggestions as to methods of fighting mosquitoes 
have been obtained by the Baltimore Suz from the entomolo- 
gists of the Agricultural Department. While screens to keep 


out the insects are useful, it is much better, say the ento- 
mologists, to prevent the progagation of the pests. To ac- 
complish this, the three main preventive measures advocated 
are the draining of breeding-places, the introduction of small 
fish into fishless breeding-places, and the treatment of pools 
with kerosene oil. Any of these is promised to be efficacious. 
The draining of the swamps and flats of the Potomac about 
Washington has been observed to largely reduce the number 
of mosquitoes in that city. Small fish have been tried in 
various places, the fish eating the larvz. 

But the plan of coating still-water surfaces with kerosene 
oil is said to be most efficacious. It has been found that 
about one ounce of oil suffices for fifteen square feet of water 
surface, and ordinarily the application need not be renewed 
fora month. Explaining the efficacy of oil, it is stated that 
the-eggs of the mosquito are deposited in still water. The 
larvae are extremely active at birth, but they must have air, 
and in that lies the secret of extermination. To get air they 
must wriggle their way to the surface of the water, and when 
that is coated with a film of oil the larve drown. 


‘*THE women of Madagascar are not allowed to pray to 
God. They must pray to the devil, as the men alone are 
privileged to address the Great Judge, as the Supreme Being 
is styled,’’ Sosays E. H. Low, of Norway, who was among 
the missionaries attending the Ecumenical Conference in 
New York City, and who was the first white man to go to 
Madagascar as a missionary. 


THE widow of President Grant has recently received an 
interesting souvenir of the visit paid to her in the White 
House, years ago, by some Sioux chiefs and their squaws. 
The parcel contained photographs of Weah Wash Tay, and 
her half-sister, Good Horse, who as young squaws, accom- 
panied Red Cloud and the great Sioux delegation when they 
came to the White House in the early '70’s. Together 
with these photographs were splendid examples of bead and 
quill embroidery, in colors and in unique designs, done by 
hand by Weah Wash Tay and Good Horse; also photo- 
graphs of Crow Dog, the Sioux chief, and of Hollow Horn 
Bear, one of the finest living specimens of the North 
American Indian. 
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THE KING’S EXAMPLE. 

ONCE Sultan Nushirvan the just, hunting, 
Stopped in an open field to take a lunch. 
He wanted salt, and to a servant said, 
‘* Go get some at the nearest house, but pay 

The price the peasant asks.’’ ‘‘Great King,"’ 

exclaimed 

The servant, ‘‘ thou art lord o’erall this realm - 

Why take the pains to dy a little salt?”’ 
‘«It isa little thing,’’ said Nushirvan, 
‘* And so, at first, was all the evil whose 
Most monstrous load now presses so the world. 
Were there no little wrongs, no great could be. 
If I from off a poor man’s tree should pluck 
A single apple, straight my slaves would rob 
The whole tree to its roots: If I should seize 
Five eggs, my ministers at once would snatch 
A hundred hens. Therefore, strict justice must 
I, even in unimportant acts, observe. 
Bring salt, but pay the peasant what he asks.”’ 

—From Alger's Poetry of the Orient. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE forces of the ‘‘ Allies’’ captured the city of Peking on 
the 15th instant. The Chinese, according to one report, 
‘‘obstinately resisted,’’ but it appears that the attacking force 
had little difficulty in entering the city. The ‘‘legationers’’ 
were found safe. The anti-foreign leaders had left the city, 
and the Chinese troops also. The imperial court, headed by 
the Empress Dowager, it was said, left the city on the 11th, 
for Hsian-fu in Shen-si province, the ‘‘old capital ’’ of China. 


Forest fires of great destructiveness were reported from 
five different points in Colorado on the 17th instant. One of 
these, from Del Norte, said ‘‘the damage is the greatest in 
the history of the country.’’ One from Montrose said 
‘*thousands of acres of timber have already been destroyed,”’ 
and one from Alamosa said, ‘‘the damage will run into 
millions of dollars.’’ Mining machinery and buildings 
shared in the destruction. The fires were said to be of incen- 
diary origin. 

There have been destructive forest fires, also, in the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


IT is announced from London that Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 
head of the University of Pennsylvania expedition to Nippur, 
has arrived at Constantinople, and that he has discovered at 
Nippur (in Babylonia) a great library, containing over 17,000 
tablets dealing with historical and literary matters, not one of 
them of later date than 2280 B. C. 

‘‘The unexplored remains of the library,’’ says the 
correspondent, ‘‘ will require five years of excavation. If 
those parts prove as rich in results as the portion already 
found, there will be no example in the world’s history, not 
even in Egypt, of so complete a recovery of the records 
of ancient civilization.’’ 


A CONVENTION of the Anti-Imperialist organizations of 
which ex-Secretary George S. Boutwellis President, was held 
at Indianapolis on the 15th and 16th instant, under the name 
of the Liberty Congress. Between 300 and 400 delegates 
were reported present. The Convention declined to nominate 
a candidate for President, and adopted an address to the people, 
insisting upon the ;danger of Imperialism, and declaring that 
the position taken by W. J. Bryan was satisfactory on this 
point. Some of the delegates, headed by Thomas M. 
Osborne, of Auburn, N. J., insisted on an independent ticket, 
and will have a conference in New York City on the 5th of 
next month, when it is supposed a candidate will be namedy 





THE 1,500 Cuban school teachers, who had been visiting 
Cambridge, Mass., for some weeks as the guests of Harvard 
University, have left there to visit New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. They were due in this city on the 22d inst. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


IT is announced that Krupp, the German iron worker, (at 
Essen, Prussia), ‘‘ will begin practice August 23 with cannon 
shooting fourteen miles.’’ 

BLANCHE FEARING, said to have been the only blind wo- 
man lawyer in the United States, and an authoress of note, 
died at Eureka Springs, Ark., on the 14th inst. 

GENERAL MACARTHUR has cabled the War Department a 
statement concerning the health of the troops in the Philip- 
pines. The total is 5,129 sick soldiers, or 8.47 per cent. 

A PIC-NIC party of nine persons, in the ‘‘ Bront woods,”’ 
in the suburbs of New York, on the afternoon of the 12th 
inst., was struck by lightning, and five were fatally injured. 

Inthe French ‘‘ naval manceuvres,’’ off Cape St. Vincent, 
Portugal, on the 11th inst., a battle-ship collided with a 
‘* torpedo-destroyer,’’ and sank her, forty-six officers and 
men drowning. 

An enormous brewery is to be efected at Cape Town, 
South Africa, fitted with American machinery, at a cost of 
$500,000. It will be provided ‘‘in anticipation of the influx 
of immigrants at the close of the war.”’ 
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A SEATTLE, Washington, dispatch says that while the 
steamer Robert Dollar was aground on the beach at St. Law. 
rence, on her last trip to Nome, her passengers discovered 
the skeleton of a mastodon eighty feet long. 


Joun J. INGALLS, formerly United States Senator from 
Kansas, died at East Las Vegas, New Mexico, on the 16th 
inst. He was born in Massachusetts, in 1833, and went t: 
Kansas in 1858. He was Senator from 1873 to 1891. He 
was a brilliant and epigrammatic speaker, though sometime: 
too cynical. 


Co.uis P. HUNTINGTON, formerly of California, president 
of the Southern Pacific and many other roads, one of the 
chief ‘‘ railroad magnates’’ of the United States, died in the 
Adirondacks on the 13th instant. Hewas born in Connecticut 
in 1821. His wealth is estimated variously from 30 millions 
upward. 


THE design presented by Thompson Stickle, of Springfield, 
Ill., for a monument to be erected over the grave of Abraham 
Lincoln's mother in Spencer county, Ind., has been accepted 
by the Nancy Hanks Lincoln Monument Association. Much 
of the material will be taken from the Abraham Lincoln 
monument at Springfield. 


THE sub-post-office in the Bourse Build- 
Ing, in Philadelphia, is said to do the 
largest business of any sub-office in the 
United States. It has a force of eleven 
employées, and serves only the 600 ten- 
ants in the Building, but it delivers 20,- 
ooo pieces of mail aday. It sells more 
stamps in a year than Delaware, Wyom- 
ing, Nevada, Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, and 
New Mexico put together. It does three 
times as much business as Mississippi, 
Montana, South Carolina, or South Da- 
kota, separately; over four times as 
much as North Dakota, Utah, or Okla- 
homa ; almost twice as much as Vermont, 
Oregon, North Carolina, West Virginia. 
New Hampshire, or Washington ; one- 
third more than Maine or Louisiana ; 
almost equals Rhode Island and Oregon 
together, and comes within $25,000 of the 
total of the entire commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. It does more business than all the 
rest of the sub-stations of Philadelphia ; 
itis only exceeded by eleven big cities ; 
it beats Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, and | 
Milwaukee, can give Kansas City $140,- 
ooo handicap, and presses Pittsburg so | 
closely that she only leads by a bare | 
$58,000. 


—— 
“POWDER 


Absolutely 
Pure 


No inferior or impure ingredients are 
used in Royal for the purpose of cheapen- 
ing its cost; only the most highly refined 


and healthful. 
Royal 


HousEWwoRK is automatic and does | 
not supply the needed amount and kind 
of exercise women require. It is auto- 
matic and usually but one set of muscles 
are brought in action. The housewife 
should seek the fresh air and sunshine 
and take such exercise as will compel 
deep but not laborious breathing.— 
[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 





Baking Powder imparts that 
peculiar sweetness, flavor and delicacy 
noticed in the finest cake, biscuit, rolls, 
etc., which expert pastry cooks declare is 
unobtainable by the use of any other 
leavening agent. 


Two Western men have designed an 
automatic irrigating machine, having a 
float to support an endless chain of car- 
riers which raise the water over the edge of 
the bank, power being obtained from a 
water wheel supported underneath the 
float. 

Alum is used in making cheap baking powders. If 
you want to know the effect of alum upon the 
tender linings of the stomach, touch a piece to 


your tongue. You can raise biscuit with alum 
baking powder, but at what a cost to health! 


ACCORDING to reports made to the 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Associa- 
tion the Concord grape yet leads all varie- 
ties in popularity. 


Ir sounds strange to hear that trolley 
cars can now make the trip from Cairo, 


Egypt, to the Pyramids in 14 minutes. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* For the benefit of those contemplating 
attending Ohio Yearly Meeting from the East, 
trains leave Steubenville and Wheeling over the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie R. R. as follows : 

Leave Steubenville 6.15 a.m.* Wheeling, 
6.30a.m. Arrive at Mt. Pleasant, 7.14 a. m. 

Leave Steubenville 10.25 a.m. ; Wheeling, 
1045 a.m. Arrive at Mt. Pleasant, 11.34 a. m. 

Leave Steubenville 4.00 p. m.; Wheeling, 
4.15 p.m. Arrive at Mt. Pleasant, 5.01 p. m. 

This is the Central Standard time, one hour 
later than Eastern time. Hacks or conveyances 
will meet all trains. 

Those at Chautauqua can get information 
from our members in attendance there. 

W. R. CLARK. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Goshen, on First-day, Ninth month 
2, 1900. To convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Rancocas, N. J., Ninth month 8, 
1900, at 10 o’clock. Carriages will meet at 
Masonville the 8.30 a. m. train from Philadel- 
phia and the 9.17 a. m. train from Mt. Holly. 
A cordial invitation is extended. 


*.* Quarterly meetings will occur as follows : 
29. Southern, Easton, Md. 
30. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
31. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
NINTH MONTH : 
1. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 
3. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Centre, Half Moon, Pa. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open has made appointments to attend : 
E1tGHTH MONTH: 

26. Germantown ‘* 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


sé “ce 


*,* The Conference Class of Lansdewne, 
Pa., First-day School will continue to meet 
during the summer in Barker Hall, convening 
at 10.15 a. m. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows: 

NINTH MONTH: 
2. Centre, Pa. 
9. Gunpowder, Md. 

16. Hopewell, Va. 

23. Oxford, Pa. 

30. Deer Creek, Md. 

TENTH MONTH: 
7. Woodlawn, Va. 

14. Broad Creek. 

JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book As- 
sociation acknowledges receipt of the following 
additional contributions to the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association : 

A Friend, . i epee. 
Marion S.Comly, . . . . 1.00 
In Memory of Bessie N. Comly, 10.00 


13.00 
Previously acknowledged, . . 76.50 
Ameout, . sw kk ce GO 
JoHN ComLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 20, 1900. 


*,.* A meeting of Friends at Cape May Point, 
N. J., is held during the Summer months, on 
First-day, at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard. 
The houris 11 o’clock. The company of all 


Friends who can conveniently attend is invited. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE DRESSING 
THAT WILL MAKE SHOES ¥ ¥ 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF == 


eatherine 


DOES IT 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 
his name and 25 cents for a sample. 


The Imperial Leather Preserver Mfg. Co. 


212 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


MAMAN Add ddd ddd ddd ddd ddd ddd dddddd 
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BooKER T. WASHINGTON tells the 
following story of a member of the ‘‘ p’oh 
white trash’’ who endeavored to cross a 
stream by means of a ferry owned by a 
black man : 

‘* Uncle Mose,’’ said the white man, ‘‘ I 
want to cross, but I hain’t got no money.”’ 

Uncle Mose scratched his head. 
‘*Doan’ you got no money 't all?’’ he 
queried. 

‘«No,”’ said the wayfaring stranger ; 
‘«T haven’t a cent.’’ 

‘« But it done cost you but three cents,’ 
insisted Uncle Mose, ‘‘ter cross de ferry.”’ 

‘*] know,’’ said the white man ; ‘‘ but I 
haven't got the three cents.’’ 

Uncle Mose was in a quandary. 
‘« Boss,’’ he said, ‘‘ I done tole you what. 
Er man what’s got no three cents am jes’ 
ez well off on dis side er de river as on de 
odder.’’—[ Chicago Journal. ] 

LITTLE JOHNNY and Mary were sitting 
on an ottoman in rather close quarters. 
Johnny finally said, ‘‘ Mary, there would 
be more room for me on this ottoman if 
one of us was to get off.’’—[Woman's 
Journal. ] 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


» Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


BIRCH TREE BORER.—A correspondent 
says that birch trees all over the country 
are dying, even trees fifty years old seem 
to die in a few weeks during summer. 
He sends a sample of the leaves that are 
turning yellow to note what is the matter. 
Nothing was found the matter with the 
leaves, but if the correspondent had 
thought to split the twigs he would have 
found them but shells, a boring maggot 
having cleaned out the whole centre. If 
the whole tree is perforated in that way 
even fifty years of age could not save it. 
—([Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


MILK is not a beverage ; itis a perfect 

| food. Where children drink milk at 
meals it should take the place of nitrogen- 
ous foods—meat, of course, being omitted. 
It is far better when the children eat meat 
to give them water to drink. Where two 
sorts of nitrogenous food are used, like 
meat and milk, constipation is universal. 
[Ladies’ Home Journal. } 


SmiTHs’ Cash Store (San Francisco) 
made a sale of 3,000 lbs. of evaporated 
onions for the northern market. During 
the Klondike excitement this food came 
into common use for the North, but since 
that period there has not been much 
market for it, although used some in 
shipping, camping, and other outside 
life. — [The Dinner Pail. ] 


IF you earn a thousand nearly, 
You think two thousand yearly 
Would be just the proper figure to make 
happiness complete ; 
But your income when it doubles 
Only multiplies your troubles, 
For the outgo then increases, and the ends 
they still don’t meet. 


PLAnTs, like animals, are continually 
wandering to fresh fields and pastures new. 
Prof. Kellerman finds that of the present 
flora of Ohio, no less than 430 are immi- 
grants. Almost all are from Europe. 
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TREES have no more use for old bark 
than for old leaves. In every healthy 
tree, nature provides means for getting 
rid of it, but these are not always as 
active as they should be, and art has to 
help where nature fails. Hide-bound 
trees, and scaly-barked trees, must be 
assisted by washes, and by scraping 
where the old bark is scaly and does not 
pass freely away. This is the plan for 
temporary relief. Buta permanent cure 
is by liberal manuring. A tree in prime 
vigor will take care of its own useless 
bark.—[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


Tue Ladies’ Home Journai, Philadel- 
phia, announces that the work of remov- 
ing its big printing-press plant has begun, 
‘‘and within a month the manufacturing 
part of the magazine will be in its new 
home. There will be forty-five printing 
presses in the new seven-story building, 
and 17,600 square feet of floor space. 
The executive offices will all remain in 
the present large building which covers 
four city lots. The entire plant is now 
the largest of any publishing house in 
America.”’ 


LitTLE Daughter: ‘‘Mamma, can 
folks be put in prison for cheating a baby?’’ 
Mamma: ‘‘Why do you ask such a 
question?’’ Little Daughter: ‘I saw 
Mrs. Nextdoor filling her baby’s bottle, 
an’ she put some water in the milk.’’ 

A TRAMP applied to a Boston woman 
the other day for something to eat, and 
was asked how a chop would suit him. 
He studied a moment, and looked up sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ Mutton or woodshed, lady ?’’ 

THE Johnsons in the Chicago directory 
number 5,750, and have a clear majority 
of 1,350 over the Smiths. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 
O KLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated be 


H.. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a Substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 


AC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
depenies. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Interest allowed on 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


‘Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Deposit, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are.kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL e SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuar 


ASA S. WING; 
gis FOULKE, | kanes Trust O, 
LSOP ; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


To shines 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR’'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 


LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS, DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS, STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


lal 
712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


janager of Insurance Department 
OTR TH; ae WALTER 


1405 EPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 
. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
R BORTON. 
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Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
oo IN... 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR'DA 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 
LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at a acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U. S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

—— matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
PubSchers, Booksellers, Stationers, 

nk Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





